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A CRITICAL REVIEW OF CURRENT APPROACHES TO 
AFFECTIVITY 
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Wheaton College 


The purpose of the present article is twofold: first, to make a 
survey of the recent work dealing with pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness; second, to attempt to fit these independent and occasionally 
antithetical studies within a common framework. 

There will be no attempt to include the entire field of emotion. 
For our purpose, the affective states will be given their narrower 
definition of pleasantness and unpleasantness (61). Representative 
studies will be treated, but there is no intention of presenting a com- 
plete and exhaustive bibliography. Only the work of the last few 
years will be considered. The earlier material is easily available in 
the thorough studies of Beebe-Center (2) and Ruckmick (56). The 
history of the field also has been treated recently by Gardiner, 
Metcalf, and Beebe-Center (17). 

In his Experimental psychelogy \Woodworth concludes his treat- 
ment of pleasantness and unpleasantness with the following common- 
sense statement: “A general conclusion, not exactly forced by the 
evidence from introspective studies of feeling, but at least rendered 
attractive, is that feelings are reactive attitudes of the organism. 
Pleasantness and unpleasantness correspond to the attitudes of 
acceptance and rejection . . .”’ (62). It would seem fairly safe to 
assume that most psychologists today would agree that the concepts, 
pleasantness and unpleasantness, as used in psychology tacitly refer 
to general attitudes of acceptance and rejection and that the field 
of affectivity covers the investigation of these attitudes in their 
development and operation. 

Despite the common agreement on this general theoretical back- 
ground, most of the experimental and theoretical studies have been 
limited to narrow assumptions of a more specific nature. Thus, we 
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have the treatment of affectivity as an end-organ process, as a cor- 
relate of thalamic activity, as the accompaniment of specialized 
cerebral processes, etc. None of these is necessarily hostile to the 
others or to the broader treatment of affectivity as a general attitude 
of acceptance or rejection, but their apparent independence often 
creates a confusing impression of chaos within the field; and the lack 
of any broad integration frequently results in a loss of perspective. 

This tendency has been encouraged by the close association of 
affectivity with the introspective method and its structural, sensory 
bias. The recent unpopularity of this approach has resulted in the 
relative neglect of affectivity and an attendant feeling that research 
in this field is contrary to, or at least lies outside of, the main cur- 
rents of contemporary psychological investigation. The present 
article will attempt to reorient the recent studies within a wider 
framework, thus dispelling some of the present appearance of con- 
fusion in the field and indicating its relation to other current trends 
in psychology. 

For the purpose of our survey a fourfold classification will be 
useful. We shall classify the work according to whether it deals 
with pleasantness and unpleasantness as judgments, with pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness as conscious contents, with the physiology 
of the affective states, or with what objects are pleasant or unpleasant. 
These 4 approaches represent the main trends in the subject today. 
Occasional odd studies may be difficult to place, but, in general, our 
4 categories will prove valid. No mention will be made of the work 
on the influence of affect on memory and learning. In the past this 
his been treated largely as a field by itself and has been reviewed as 
such, Gilbert (20). 


PLEASANTNESS AND UNPLEASANTNESS AS JUDGMENTS 


Recognition of the fact that meaning plays a role in affectivity 
is not new, but of late the further understanding and clarification of 
this rdle has given it new importance. This has developed with the 
increasing realization that pleasantness and unpleasantness are con- 
cepts that refer, not to some specific phenomenon, but to a wide 
range of related events, and that their usage by a subject follows the 
usual processes of judgment. 

Carr’s (7) judgmental theory of affectivity has played an impor- 
tant part in this development. Unfortunately, the fact that it was 
first stated in an introductory textbook kept it from being very 
widely known at first. According to the judgmental theory, affec- 
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tivity is wholly a matter of meaning. Pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness are judgments that the organism renders in the light of its 
normal reaction tendencies toward the stimulus object. If such 
reaction tendencies are positive, the object is called pleasant, and the 
recognition of the existence of these positive reactions is called 
pleasantness. If negative, the object is called wnpleasant, and 
“ unpleasantness ”’ is said to exist. “. . . Pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness are names for the two distinctive meanings which objects 
may acquire in virtue of the type of adaptive response which they 
normally elicit.” “ The affective aspect of an object is a product of 
a certain type of cognitive reaction to that object, and it has no 
existence apart from that reaction; the unpleasantness of an object 
is not a given characteristic of that object whose existence is subse- 
quently noted and reported” (p. 298). Pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness are thus clearly identified as meanings based on the 
subjects’ habitual reaction tendencies toward the object. Nor is the 
actual arousal of the response in each specific situation essential to 
the delivery of the affective judgment, i.e. one “likes” ice cream 
even when, temporarily, he has eaten too much of it. 

Peters (50) has recently restated the theory, related it in thorough 
fashion to previous work, and presented an elaborate defense of it. 
McGeoch (41) has called attention to the importance of the genetic 
aspects of Carr’s hypothesis and hence to the relation between affec- 
tivity and learning. 

In its frank espousal of pleasantness and unpleasantness as 
“meanings” and its clear and specific description of how such 
“ meanings ”’ are established, the judgmental theory is shedding light 
upon one of the most perplexing and persistent problems in affec- 
tivity. Moreover, if we may evaluate it in terms of our fourfold 
classification, the theory is reinforced by the constantly increasing 
body of current research upon the nature of affectivity as a process 
of judgment. Those studies which deal with pleasantness and 
unpleasantness as concepts covering a wide range of reference, and 
which establish their dependence upon the related psychological 
phenomena of learning, memory, and judgment, all offer at least 
partial support to the judgmental theory. This will become clear 
when we survey such studies at greater length below. 

The next 2 lines of research, those upon the conscious contents 
attendant in affectivity and upon the physiology of affection, are not 
so happy in their relation to the judgmental theory. The theory 
denies the existence of any uniform conscious content. It also 
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denies the existence of any behavioral uniformities in affection. The 
response tendencies are held to be “as manifold as the possibilities 
of the human repertory of behavior will allow ” (50). 

There is no reason, of course, why the judgmental theory could 
not incorporate both a uniform conscious content and uniformities 
of behavior within its broad outlines, although to do so would 
sacrifice much of the uniqueness of its present formulation. As it 
stands, however, the theory states that pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness are judgments rendered merely on the basis of normal reaction 
tendencies of a positive or negative nature and not on the basis of 
any uniform regularity of behavior appearing in such response tend- 
encies. Any evidence of the existence of such uniformities of 
response must be interpreted as evidence against the theory in its 
present form. 

The fourth type of problem, what objects are pleasant and 
unpleasant, is avoided by the judgmental theory. Affection is no 
longer directly determined by objects, but by the response tendencies 
aroused by these objects. The work on preference and choice would 
still exist, but would presumably be delegated, not to affectivity, but 
to motivation. This shift in stress does not seem important. 

As Peters (50) points out, the judgmental theory is open to 
experimental verification. In a series of 4 studies (51, 52, 53, 54) 
he has shown that affective value may be influenced by experimentally 
induced attitudes of acceptance or rejection. He had his subjects 
rate 10 Japanese words for affective value. They were then put in a 
learning situation where the 10 words were exhibited successively, 
and the subject had to learn to respond to 5 of them positively, by 
pronouncing each when it was shown, and to react negatively to the 
other 5 by not pronouncing them. Failure, indicated by the ringing 
of a loud bell, consisted of failing to pronounce a word which should 
have been pronounced or of pronouncing one which should not. have 
been pronounced. After this task had been learned to a criterion of 
5 errorless trials, the words were again rated for affective value, and 
it was found that the words to which the observer had learned to 
react positively by pronouncing them increased in affective value, 
while those to which negative reactions had been learned decreased 
in affective value. He duplicated these results, demonstrated the 
validity of his rank order scale values, showed that the affective 
shift was absolute rather than relative, and found that the effect per- 
sisted over the interval of 1 week, although it diminished in strength 
during this time. 
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Peters’ work leaves no doubt that changes in affective value may 
be set up under the conditions of his experiment. As he himself 
points out, however, the factors entering into the situation are too 
complex to admit of its being interpreted as an experimentum cructs. 

As an example of the complexity of the factors involved, 
Flugel (16) has recently mentioned some unpublished work of 
Pan (49), in which an attempt was made to influence the affective 
value of a stimulus by asking the observer deliberately to change his 
attitude toward it—say, from aversion to seeking. The feeling tone 
frequently could be altered in this fashion, but there was usually 
some shift in cognitive content or emphasis which seemed to indicate 
that the affective shift was not the immediate result of the changed 
attitude but, rather, the concentration of attention upon some new 
aspect of the stimulus. 

Until such possibilities can be controlled, Peters’ work cannot be 
considered as doing more than offering partial support to the judg- 
mental theory. At present it leaves unanswered 4 important ques- 
tions: 1. Are pleasantness and unpleasantness specifically and 
indubitably determined by the reaction tendencies set up or are they 
determined by some other element of the complex learning situation ? 
2. Are such reaction tendencies the only determinants of affect? 
3. If they are not the sole determinants, what is their relative impor- 
tance? 4. Do the positive and negative response tendencies contain 
any uniformities of behavior, and are they accompanied by any 
uniformities of consciousness? The validation of the judgmental 
theory as formulated by Carr and Peters will necessitate a final 
answer to these questions. 

A somewhat similar hypothesis has been proposed independently 
by Hunt (28). In an attempt to explain the conflicting results often 
found in the field of affection he proposed that the terms “ pleasant- 
ness” and “ unpleasantness’ be viewed as broad, generic concepts 
covering a multitude of related, but by no means identical, phe- 
nomena. He suggested that the development of. these concepts be 
considered as a process of verbal conditioning with the words 
pleasant and unpleasant as verbal responses being originally attached 
to some bodily experience specific to affection (in his example, bright 
and dull pressure) and becoming attached in the course of experience 
to other elements of the affective situation. Once these verbal 
responses were established, they might even be used independently 
in the thought processes without reference to any immediate bodily 
involvement. This differs from the judgmental theory in its use of 
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“verbal conditioning ” instead of “ judgment,” and especially in its 
assumption of some specific conscious content as the original refer- 
ence of the term. 

The development of many of our hedonic and emotional terms as 
concepts with a wide range of reference has been stressed by 
Munn (43). It is brought out clearly in the study of naive defi- 
nitions within the field (30). These show that the words pleasant 
and unpleasant may refer to objects and to relationships in the 
environmental situation, as well as to purely sensory experience. 

Ruckmick (56) has rejected such a view (and by implication the 
multiple reference inherent in the judgmental theory itself) as 
“ nominalism,” and calls for a univocal reference for the terms. He 
seems to have misunderstood the argument. We are dealing, not 
with the systematic question of what would be the best definition for 
our hedonic terms, but with the empirical question of how they 
actually are defined in current usage. Past and present work in the 
field can only be understood after a thorough investigation of the 
various meanings of our terms. Once this is done, we may, if we 
wish, proceed in the future to establish a univocal definition by arbi- 
trarily limiting the reference of the concept to a specific one of its 
various meanings. This is a problem, not of nominalism versus 
realism, but of simple definition, and it can be solved as such. 

The fact that the hedonic situation involves a judgment on the 
part of the observer is confirmed by the increasing number of studies 
which point out similarities between the results of hedonic experi- 
ments and those of psychophysics. Hunt and Volkmann (32) have 
demonstrated that it is possible to duplicate with the affective judg- 
ment certain shifts in scale value (involving anchoring effects with 
absolute scales), previously noted by Volkmann (60) in psycho- 
physical experiments on the judgment of the inclination of lines. 
They suggest the operation of “ general principles of judgment in 
both fields.” Dashiell (13), in a study of the affective value-distance 
as a determinant of esthetic judgment-times, also has found results 
analogous to those in psychophysics. Cohen (11) demonstrated that 
affective judgments showed a relativity due to the scale used. While 
these experiments do not indicate that affective value is created solely 
by the processes of judgment per se, they do point to the importance 
of such processes in the final result. 

McGeoch (41) has stressed the genetic aspect of the judgmental 
theory and indicated the importance of learning in it. Little work, 
however, has actually been done on this. E. B. Hunt (24) has 
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studied the development of hedonic terms in children’s vocabularies, 
and found that the words pleasant and unpleasant appear relatively 
late and are preceded by such words as good, bad, like, and love. 
Further work of this kind should aid in understanding the genesis 
of the hedonic response. In a study of the variability of the affective 
judgment Hunt and Flannery (31) noticed variability behaving very 
much as does error in the learning experiment. Whatever final con- 
clusions one may reach from all this work, it certainly demonstrates 
that the processes of learning and judgment play an important role 
in the final determination of the affective response. 


PLEASANTNESS AND UNPLEASANTNESS AS Conscious CONTENTS 


Let us look at the phenomenological description of affectivity. 
The most recent trend here was begun with the work of Nafe in 
1924 (44). Nafe criticized the earlier work on the grounds that the 
stimuli were so intense as to distract the observers from their pri- 
mary task of introspection. They were feeling rather than observing 
feeling. To avoid this, he used less intense stimuli and found his 
subjects describing 2 different experiences, both apparently sensory 
in nature. One, which appeared in pleasant situations, was a bright, 
lively, effervescent feeling resembling a bright pressure or tickle. 
It was diffuse and volumic. The other, appearing in unpleasant 
situations, was a dull, constricted, leaden feeling. Nafe calls these 
“bright pressure” and “dull pressure” and considers them to be 
touch qualities of a sensory sort. Later work in the Cornell labora- 
tory by Horiguchi localized dull pressure in the abdomen and bright 
pressure less definitely in the upper body regions. This study is 
quoted by Hoisington (23), but has never been published. Nafe has 
accepted this localization: ‘‘ Pleasantness, as a psychological experi- 
ence, consists of a pattern of discrete bright points of experience in 
the general nature of a thrill but usually is much less intensive. It 
is vaguely localized about the upper part of the body. Unpleasant- 
ness is similar but characteristically duller, heavier, more of the 
pressure type of experience, and is localized toward the abdomen or 
the lower part of the body ” (46). 

There are 2 aspects of Nafe’s work that should be kept separate, 
but unfortunately are not. The first aspect is the reporting by Nafe’s 
observers of common experiential elements in the affective situation 
and their general description under the constant language difficulties 
attending phenomenological observation. This discovery of 2 types 
of experiential content in the affective situation is the important 
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contribution of Naie’s experiment. The second aspect is Nafe’s use 
of the names “ bright pressure” and “ dull pressure” to designate 
these experiences and his statement that they are sensory in nature, 
This step entails the association of these experiences with the pres- 
sure sensations, their relation to the Titchenerian touch pyramid, 
and their inclusion in the whole Titchenerian systematic context, 
This is an additional step and involves further inference beyond the 
original phenomenological data. 

Much of the protest against Nafe’s work seems to stem from 
this second, less vital, aspect of his work, rather than from the first. 
As Hoisington points out (23) and other work shows (29), observers 
often object to these names, bright and dull pressure, but are unable 
to suggest anything better. The phrases “ light, expansive feeling 
in the chest” and “ dull, contracted feeling in the abdomen” have 
been used with some success (29). If we are not to lose sight of 
the true significance of Nafe’s work, we must fix our attention on 
the phenomenological data rather than on the issues appearing due 
to terminological difficulties and “systematic” interpretation. 
These last are important, but their importance is secondary. 

Later checks upon Nafe’s work have yielded varying results. 
Young repeated Nafe’s experiment with 3 observers (63). Only 
1, who had previously served in Nafe’s investigation, reported 
bright and dull pressures. Young concluded that these pressures 
are a product of laboratory training and systematic bias. This 
matter of laboratory prejudice and suggestion is tricky. Certainly, 
one is just as justified in assuming that negative results are the 
result of negative bias as in assuming that positive results are the 
result of positive bias. Unfortunately, the argument is always 
assumed to apply only to the other fellow. 

As Nafe (45) points out, these pressures are not attention 
demanding. The observers must be set for them. Such instruction 
or set, however, must be accomplished without influencing the 
observer through any form of positive suggestion, if Nafe’s opponents 
are to be satisfied. Hunt (25) attempted to fulfill these conditions 
by instructing his subjects concerning bright and dull pressure. They 
were then asked to note whether or not a series of color stimuli 
produced these pressures. No mention was made at this time of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness. At a later date the subjects were 
recalled and asked to judge the affective values of the colors. Cor- 
relating the 2 series of judgments gave coefficients that ranged from 
+.72 to +.99 and approached unity when cecrrected for the attenu- 
ation produced by affective variability. 
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Hunt took a conservative view of this as expressing co-relation- 
ship rather than identity and concluded that pleasantness was 
accompanied by bright pressure and unpleasantness by dull pressure. 
These pressures are not identified as affectivity, but merely as one 
element in the total affective response. As regards bias, it might be 
mentioned that the majority of Hunt’s subjects were naive observers 
without previous contact with psychology. While the atmosphere 
of the Harvard laboratory was favorable to the introspective 
approach, there was much scepticism concerning bright and dull 
pressure, and Hunt himself undertook the experiment, believing that 
its results would refute Nafe’s claims. The work was repeated in 
emotional situations and bright pressure was found to accompany 
pleasant emotions, while dull pressure accompanied the unpleasant 
ones (26). 

While spontaneous localizations had been reported in the pre- 
vious studies, a final experiment was devoted to this alone and con- 
firmed Horiguchi’s localization of bright pressure in the upper 
regions of the torso and dull pressure in the region of the abdo- 
men (27). During this last experiment Hunt found that his 
observers were able, before being instructed for bright and dull pres- 
sure, to report the presence of ordinary localizable pressure sensa- 
tions in the body cavity. With pleasantness these were located in 
the upper chest, while with unpleasantness they were placed in the 
abdomen. Hunt concluded that these pressures were specific com- 
ponents of a general complex of sensations corresponding to 
“bright ” and “dull” pressure. 

A direct attack has been made on these results by Converse (12). 
Duplicating Hunt’s conditions with groups of 4, 5, and 6 observers, 
she finds average correlations for her groups of +-.30, +.36, and 
+.31. These correlations include 3 of 0, which are all cases in 
which the observer failed to report any pressures at all. The pro- 
priety of calling these ‘ zero correlations’ hinges around the sincerity 
of the observers. In the previous work subjects were occasionally 
found who claimed to be unable to make pressure judgments (27), but 
always after persevering in the task they finally succeeded. This 
persevering was not accompanied by any “ training,” the only further 
instruction being to “ keep on trying.” One cannot help but wonder 
how hard Converse’s observers tried, and whether they were encour- 
aged to keep on trying, or whether their claimed inability to make 
judgments was accepted immediately without any further question. 
If this last were true, it might well indicate a negative laboratory bias 
just as vital as any positive bias in the work of Nafe and Hunt. 
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With another group of observers, Converse used tones as stimuli, 
The results here are admittedly no better than chance, but Hunt 
has previously noted the confusion attendant upon making pressure 
judgments with auditory stimuli, mentioning the “ tendency to con- 
fusion in judgments of bright and dull pressures where local tactual 
pressures arose from the stimulation . . .” (25). With this in 
mind one may well question the validity of this section of the work, 
A final criticism that may be used is that Converse made no effort 
to correct her correlations for the attenuation due to affective varia- 
bility. This further duplication of Hunt’s technique would be only 
fair, and its omission is regrettable. 

One can concentrate on the failure of Converse to duplicate the 
previous high correlations, or one can stress the fact that her cor- 
relations were, in general, positive though low. Keeping in mind 
the criticisms mentioned above, the difficulty of phenomenological 
description, and the undoubted necessity for care and effort in the 
introspections involved, it seems at least a partial vindication of 
Nafe’s work. 

A questionnaire was submitted by Hunt (29) to a large group 
of introductory psychology students unacquainted with the field of 
affectivity. The questionnaire began, “It has been said that . . .,” 
and stated the association between bright and dull pressure and 
affectivity. The students were asked to judge the statement in the 
light of their own experience and indicate whether they considered it 
to be true, probable, improbable, or not true. The questionnaire was 
repeated on another large group with “ light, expansive feeling in 
the chest” and “ heavy, contracted feeling in the pit of the stomach” 
substituted for bright and dull pressure. In both cases the results 
preponderantly favored the acceptance of bright and dull pressure 
as related to pleasantness and unpleasantness. 

Ruckmick (55) rightly has pointed out the suggestion inherent 
in the words “it has been said” and has repeated the questionnaire 
with proper controls. Again the results, in general, favor Nafe’s 
doctrine, although Ruckmick is cautious in accepting them. 

In a different type of approach, Young (64) took 43 of the terms 
Hunt (25) used as descriptive of bright and dull pressure and had 
them rated by 228 observers as to whether or not they suggested 
pleasantness and unpleasantness. As one would expect, the words 
describing bright pressure are pleasant and those describing dull 
pressure are unpleasant. Young uses this to refute Nafe by saying 
that the pleasant associations of the words used in describing bright 
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pressure suggest its connection with pleasantness, and that the 
unpleasantness of the terms describing dull pressure operate by sug- 
gestion to establish its correlation with unpleasantness. 

This experiment is capable of a twofold interpretation and may 
be used to support Nafe as well as refute him. If the pressures are 
related to affectivity, then what is more natural than that the terms 
used to describe the pressures should achieve an hedonic tone through 
association with them? In other words, it is as logical to interpret 
the work as showing that the relation of bright and dull pressure to 
affectivity suggests the hedonic tone of the descriptive terms in 
question as it is to assume that the hedonic tone of the descriptive 
terms suggests the relation of the pressures to affectivity. The 
experiment becomes convincing only if one approaches it with a 
definite set of preconceptions. In itself it is exceedingly ambiguous. 
When Young says that it would be unfortunate if his discussion 
obscured genuine problems, and wishes that Nafe’s statements could 
be tested by a method not involving verbal suggestion, he overlooks 
that part of Hunt’s experiment in which observers, without mention 
of bright or dull pressure or affectivity, were asked to report merely 
upon any “internal pressures” that might be present. Such pres- 
sures were reported, with pleasant colors being accompanied by pres- 
sures higher up in the body cavity than those accompanying unplea- 
sant colors. Four of the subjects who had previously observed 
bright and dull pressures reported these simple pressures as differ- 
ent. The other 3 subjects were “new” and “ uncontaminated.” 
These results indicate the presence of some sensory complex with 
elements of pressure in the usual affective situation. 

Another oblique attack was attempted by Converse (12), who 
succeeded in showing a high correlation, with 4 subjects, between 
judgments of colors by the paired terms pleasant-unpleasant and 
personal-impersonal. She concludes that this demonstrates the rela- 
tive futility of the method of correlation in such a situation. “Ask 
a set of O’s, with the suasion that goes with the atmosphere of an 
experiment, to judge a set of stimuli by means of two sets of terms, 
each containing antithetical terms, and we venture to predict that 
more often than not high correlations will be found from such 
procedure.” Yet this is exactly what she did not find in her own 
work on bright and dull pressure. Moreover, she overlooks the fact 
that if pure chance were working one would not expect the relation- 
ship to be in a constant direction. A more logical interpretation of 
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her work would suggest some possible significant relation between 
the personal-impersonal continuum and the affective one. 

While this survey of the recent experimental work indicates that 
the case for bright and dull pressure is far from clear, if one keeps 
in mind the difficulty of the introspections involved, the difficulties 
of phenomenological description in general, and the undoubted hos- 
tility in some quarters toward any Titchenerian concept, the evidence 
for it would seem to be a bit better than that presented against it, 
Even in the 2 most bitter attacks, those of Converse and Ruckmick, 
the results show a balance on the positive side. It would seem only 
fair to conclude, not that bright and dull pressures exist as definite 
touch qualities and can be identified as pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness, but that there seems to be an identifiable conscious content with 
a bodily reference as one of the elements of the affective situation. 
The verification of this experience, its adequate description, and its 
possible reference to some bodily process offers an experimental 
problem whose answer should tell us much about affectivity. 

This conscious content may be regarded as the correlate of a 
specific bodily adjustment and thus be interpreted as rather indirectly 
confirming the view that pleasantness and unpleasantness involve 
specific bodily adjustments, despite the opinion of Carr and Peters 
that such constant processes are not found in the hedonic response. 

Nafe’s position is not clear on this point. He stresses the sensory 
nature of bright and dull pressure, but does not state the manner in 
which these sensations are aroused. Keeping in mind his identifi- 
cation of these pressures as resembling true pressures or touch 
qualities, and remembering the way in which he and Wagoner have 
based the temperature qualities upon the reactive possibilities of the 
smooth muscle of the blood vessels (47), one seems safe in assuming 
that he would not be unsympathetic to the theory that pleasantness 
and unpleasantness are bodily attitudes which result in the stimula- 
tion of end-organs for bright and dull pressure. 

Beebe-Center explicitly adopts such a view in his “ heuristic 
hypothesis.” His main interest is in the sensory nature of hedonic 
tone, but he accepts the view that this sensory process is aroused 
internally by postural stimuli when he says: “The process in ques- 
tion is invariably proprioceptive. It is aroused by external stimuli— 
e.g. visual stimuli—indirectly through the muscular adjustments 
which they bring about ” (2). 

Hunt (28) also takes the view that bright and dull pressure 
result from bodily attitudes, although he rejects the sensory inter- 
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pretation in favor of one in which the pressures are viewed, not as 
sensations, but as complexes or blends of sensation, “ organic per- 
ceptions as it were.” He draws this conclusion for 2 reasons: first, 
because his observers report that the pressures resemble complexes 
of sensation rather than simple qualities; and second, because in the 
affective situation he was able to get reports of simple bodily pres- 
sures, localized like bright and dull pressures, yet reported as distinct 
from them. This would indicate that the pressure experience was 
a complex one and might yield to further introspective analysis. 

Beebe-Center’s acceptance of the sensory nature of bright and 
dull pressure seems to be conditioned partly by Nafe’s interpretation 
and partly by the fact that it is possible in experimenting upon the 
hedonic judgment to duplicate the phenomena of contrast and relative 
judgments which are typical of psychophysics. We have already 
suggested, however, that such similarities between psychophysics and 
affectivity may be considered as demonstrating a higher process of 
“ judgment,” rather than as indicating that the affective response 
involves the participation of pressure sense organs of the same sort 
as those involved in judgments of lifted weights. The demonstration 
of these common effects in other fields of value judgment (i.e. 
aesthetics) is a future possibility that would go far in answering this 
question. 

One more recent theory on the nature of the affective conscious- 
ness must be mentioned. Ruckmick (56) assumes the existence of 
some specific type of experience, and proposes a phylogenetic theory 
which views hedonic tone as a survival of the primordial undiffer- 
entiated consciousness from which the more specific experiences have 
gradually developed as the organism has evolved phylogenetically. 
As such, pleasantness and unpleasantness demand no receptor mecha- 
nisms, but depend upon “all existing channels for the conveyance 
of electrochemical energy.” The argument is entirely by inference, 
and there seems little chance for experimental verification. How 
such a view would relate to any attitudinal theory is not clear. The 
intangibility of such primordial experience renders its specific rela- 
tion to the organism a somewhat vague affair. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE AFFECTIVE STATES 


When we leave the phenomenological field and look at the work 
upon the physiological correlates of pleasantness and unpleasantness, 
we find that little has been added recently. The somewhat desperate 
earlier attempts to correlate the affective states with some one of the 
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visceral processes seem to have passed out of fashion, no doubt due 
to the discouragingly negative nature of the results. Wherever such 
correlates are demonstrable, as in the field of the galvanic skin 
response (8, 35), the relation is neither clear nor exclusive, and 
often may be due to the simultaneous presence of emotion, 
Obermann (48) has recently failed to find any regular changes in the 
electroencephalogram during pleasantness and unpleasantness. 

The confused state of the results on the physiological correlates 
of affection strongly resembles that in the related field of emotion, 
but this is a cause for hope rather than despair. The recent recog- 
nition that the response picture in emotion is a complex one and 
therefore demands for its study some sort of analytic technique rather 
than simple observation has begun to yield results. Thus Landis 
and Hunt (36) have revealed the existence of a definite skeletal 
pattern of response in the startle situation by ultra-rapid photography 
through the magnification of the temporal dimension of behavior. 
Gaskill and Cox (19) deny the existence of a plain indicator of 
emotion, but do find that the analysis of variance and covariance 
indicates the presence of “patterns” in respiration, though these 
patterns are exceedingly complex. Beebe-Center and Stevens (3) 
have recently pointed out the complex neural basis of cardiac 
acceleration and have more recently (4) noted the influence of 
skeletal responses on visceral changes. This necessitates a revision 
of the classical concept of visceral change as a primary reflex response 
to the emotional stimulus and a recognition that such change may be 
a secondary result of skeletal response. 

The response to hedonic stimulation can be expected to be just 
as complex. The stimulus in the hedonic situation might be expected 
to result not only in an affective response of some sort but also in 
specific, nonaffective responses of varying sorts, and all this would 
be superposed on the picture of skeletal and organic tonus existing 
at the moment of stimulation. When you add to this already com- 
plex picture of behavior the changes due to interrelationships between 
these elements, you reach a confusion that might well cause despair, 
were it not for the progress being made in the equally difficult prob- 
lem of emotion. If sophisticated analysis yields results in the study 
of emotion, one has every right to hope it will be equally effective in 
studying affectivity. 

Skinner (57) has argued against the interpretation of emotion 
as containing special varieties of behavior and has substituted the 
interpretation of emotion as a change in the strength of reflex 
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response. Thus he is interested, not in the fact that a shot may 
cause a skeletal “ startle’ response in the hen, but that it may cause 
a suspension of eating. “‘ The important thing is the recognition of 
a change in strength as a primary datum and the determination of 
the functional relationship between the strength and some operation.” 
Except for the specific formulation which Skinner offers, this 
approach is not a new one in affectivity. It might be argued that 
the work of Munsterberg and others (2) on the facilitation and 
inhibition of movement during affection is exactly of this sort. 
Moreover, if one defines respiration, cardiac activity, etc. as measur- 
able reflex responses and views these, not as initiated by the affective 
stimulus, but as having their usual activity altered in strength by the 
hedonic stimulus, one is not only in tune with the recent tendency in 
studying these phenomena, but certainly very close to Skinner in 
spirit. 

Indeed, one may ask whether the whole experimental investi- 
gation of the relation of affectivity to memory and learning is not of 
this same general type, involving as it does an increment or decre- 
ment in behavior, although this behavior admittedly is not of a 
reflex type. As we have stated above, we will not review here the 
material on hedonic tone and memory or learning. In passing, we 
may regret the fact that the influence oi affectivity usually has been 
assumed implicitly to be a matter of some primary factor in the 
central nervous system, without adequate consideration of the possi- 
bility that it might be exercised through such secondary factors as 
are involved in the differences in attention, effort, codperation, etc., 
attendant upon a general bodily attitude of acceptance or rejection. 

The work of Cason (10) on the influence of tension and relax- 
ation upon the feelings is interesting and of the sort that may 
develop suggestive findings. So far, however, he is concerned 
largely with feeling as emotion rather than as affection in our use 
of the term. This is also true of his earlier theoretical paper (9), 
where he points out that interacting patterns of organic response, 
plus the process of language and conceptualization, may well account 
for the richness and complexity of the feelings. 

As one might expect, thalamic theories of feeling remain popular. 
Harlow and Stagner (21) have proposed one which claims 4 
fundamental dimensions for feeling: pain-unpleasantness, pleasure- 
pleasantness, excitement, and depression. The anatomical seat of 
these processes is assumed to lie in the projection areas of the 
thalamus. It is to be regretted that a theory such as this, primarily 
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subjective and experiential, has not arisen from, or been verified by, 
any exact introspective study, but is based wholly on inference and 
deduction from the scattered clinical findings of others (in this case, 
largely those of Head). 

Lashley (37) has shown how dubious the physiological bases of 
the thalamic theory are. To anyone acquainted with the methodol- 
ogy of introspection, the experiential bases of the theory will appear 
as equally unsound. In introspection it is necessary to define terms, 
carefully control the conditions under which the protocols are 
gathered, and then interpret them with care. Some of our medical 
clinicians seem to forget this, and gather introspections as casually 
as they might collect passing opinions on the weather. It is no 
disrespect to a great neurologist to say that many of the reports of 
Head’s patients are patently unreliable as scientific material and 
have been subjected to further interpretation for which they are in 
no way suited. 

Allport’s old theory that pleasantness depends upon the action 
of the parasympathetic branch of the autonomic nervous system and 
unpleasantness upon the sympathetic branch remains popular with 
psychologists. Recently it has been restated with great sympathy 
by Ruckmick (56), and Lund (39) accepts it in his new book on 
emotion. What direct experimental evidence we have seems to 
indicate that both branches of the autonomic nervous system may be 
activated in both affective states, but the simplicity of the theory 
renders it attractive, and it perseveres despite the indications to the 
contrary. 

In concluding this section we must mention a line of experimenta- 
tion which, while its specific relations to affectivity are not clear at 
present, holds promise for the future. This is the study of mood. 
A halfway territory somewhere between affection and emotion, it is 
usually classed with the latter. Young (66) found that there was no 
correlation between affective ratings for odors and the rating of the 
mood. On the other hand, Bousfield and Barry (6) found evidence 
that mood influenced the production of affectively toned associ- 
ations—a result which is supported by the work of Johnson (33). 
An indication of the complexity of the subject is furnished by 
Young’s (66) warning that we must differentiate between imme- 
diate reflex responses and those mediated by associative processes 
aroused by the stimulus. As the work on mood continues [i.e. 
Johnson (34), Bousfield (5), Dysinger (14, 15)], its bearing upon 
affection should become clearer. 
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CURRENT APPROACHES 


Wuat STIMULI ARE PLEASANT OR UNPLEASANT 


The study of what stimuli are pleasant or unpleasant no longer 
commands the interest it once did. There are many reasons for this. 
There has been a rapid decline in the popularity of hedonism as a 
psychological basis of motivation. The large individual differences 
exhibited have precluded the possibility of any exact prediction of 
the hedonic value of stimuli for specific individuals. Where rough, 
statistical generalizations for preference have been established, as in 
the field of color, these have not led to any further insight concern- 
ing the affective response. Finally, the behavioristic trend of the 
last 2 decades has shifted interest from the introspective approach, 
with an attendant disregard of experiential contents and an increas- 
ing tendency to separate the study of preference as reflected in 
“choice” behavior from its related affective experiences. While 
there is no necessary separation between these 2 aspects of the general 
hedonic problem, such a separation unfortunately has developed in 
practice. 

Sporadic studies of the affective value of stimuli do continue, 
however, as witnessed by the appearance in the last year of the 
paper of Garth, Moses, and Anthony (18) on the color preferences 
of East Indians, and St. George’s (58) study with college students. 

Beebe-Center’s (1) application of Spearman’s tetrad difference 
technique to a series of affective rankings for odors with its resulting 
evidence for a general hedonic factor has been repeated successfully 
on colors by Ludvigh (38). This reinforces the evidence for such 
a general factor, but raises the question of whether it is attributable 
to some potentiality of the stimulus or is a function of associative 
learning, which possibly might be traced to cultural standards. To 
deal with this further question Ludvigh had some of his observers 
repeat their judgments while under hypnosis both without further 
instruction and after being told not to use association in arriving at 
their judgments. Under hypnosis, but without instruction, there was 
still evidence for a general factor; but, when they were hypnotized 
and told not to use association in arriving at their judgments, the 
observers changed their rankings and the tetrad equation was no 
longer satisfied. This would indicate that the general factor was not 
inherent in the stimuli, but was produced by association. In view of 
the complex nature of hypnosis, this work had best be repeated care- 
fully before too great a theoretical structure is reared upon it. 

We have already mentioned the current shift in stress from 
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studies of affective value to studies of preferential behavior. This 
development is best seen, perhaps, in the work of P. T. Young, who 
has undertaken the study of preferential behavior after many investi- 
gations of affectivity employing the classical introspective approach, 
Young (59, 65) is carrying on a series of interesting studies on 
preferential discrimination ranging from food preferences in rats up 
to the preferences and aversions of human beings for other human 
beings. He cautions us that the preferential discrimination, while 
it frequently involves the hedonic response, cannot be equated to it. 
Nevertheless, such material has much to offer for the understanding 
of the affective response, particularly if it is subjected to a thorough 
analysis. Thus, Maslow’s (40) study of the influence of familiari- 
zation on preference has many analogies with hedonic experimenta- 
tion. The Yale work (42) on approach and avoidance also offers 
many suggestions for hedonic theory. 

In mentioning related experimental work in other fields, there 
is an ever-present danger of going too far. Our analytic categories 
such as memory, emotion, affection, etc. have served, after all, in 
making a complex subject intelligible by focusing attention on certain 
limited aspects of the whole, and it is no doubt best that we rest our 
survey at this point. 


SUMMARY 


Our survey has shown us a rich and diverse field which, as yet, 
certainly is not ready for final unification. Yet the picture is far 
from chaotic. There is a thread of unity through it all. The main 
problems are clear, and in many cases the techniques for approaching 
these problems are at hand. Best of all, the affective response is 
intimately related to other psychological processes, and its investi- 
gation cannot help but shed light on other vital problems in human 
behavior. 

A brief summary would run like this: The organism may either 
accept or reject a stimulus. This acceptance or rejection is carried 
out through appropriate bodily adjustments. These reactions are 
said to constitute the affective response and are assumed to be a 
functional entity of some kind. 

Since the reactions never have been described minutely and care- 
fully analyzed, but have been accepted largely on a basis of rough 
empirical observation, it is impossible at present to say just what the 
common core is that unites these responses as the entities, “ pleasant- 
ness”’ and “unpleasantness.” These concepts may be used in a 
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very general way to refer to some abstract characteristic of the 
reactions, i.e. the behavior in pleasantness is directed “ toward” the 
stimulus and the behavior in unpleasantness is directed “ away 
from” the stimulus; or they may refer to some more concrete mani- 
festation such as the participation of common muscle groups or 
nervous centers. There is nothing in the words themselves to indi- 
cate the level at which the classificatory resemblance exists. 

That the relation is a purely logical one is implied by the judg- 
mental theory when it states that all pleasant responses resemble one 
another, not because of any identical physiological or neurological 
elements, but because of their common character as behavior which 
accepts and encourages the stimulus. On the other hand, there may 
be physiological similarities contributing to the classification. 

As Harlow and Stagner (22) conclude, the complexities of func- 
tion in the human organism render it unlikely that we shall find a 
completely specific and unvarying response as the basic uniformity ; 
yet the evidence for a typical conscious content (which appears 
prevalent though not universal, and has not been adequately 
described) seems to point to the participation of some common 
physiological elements. The possibilities are numerous. The com- 
mon core might be some skeletal response such as is found in startle. 
It might be a postural adjustment or a mere increase or decrease in 
postural tonus. It might be associated with some central nervous 
phenomenon of facilitation or inhibition. There is the possibility of 
the involvement of some reflex center such as the thalamus. What- 
ever it may be, the evidence would seem to point to some physio- 
logical as well as purely logical uniformity in the response picture. 
Moreover, such work as that of Beebe-Center on general affective 
value would point toward some common characteristic for hedonic 
stimuli. 

All this indicates a basic, innate reaction tendency toward 2 kinds 
of stimuli. Nevertheless, while pointing out the probability of some 
innate response, we must remember that learning widens the orig- 
inal possibilities as the organism develops, and that not only may 
the behavior itself become modified and complicated, but it may 
wander far from its first stimulus connections. As used by the 
human adult, pleasantness and unpleasantness are concepts which 
have a much wider reference than the primary responses on which 
they originally may have been based. The exact development and 
use of such concepts and the part they play in motivating the behavior 
of the individual is not fully understood, but it can be stated that 
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such processes as memory, learning, conditioning, and judgment all 
participate, and that the hedonic response in the adult is a compli- 
cated function of the entire psychological organism and not of any 
isolated, specific hedonic process. 
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GuTuRiz, E. R. The psychology of human conflict: the clash of motives 
within the individual. New York: Harper, 1938. Pp. ix+408. 


Certainly, no reader who gets well started on this book will stop until 
he has finished it. But during the first 200 pages he may experience a 
kind of baffled wonder as to why conflict was invoked in the title. The 
answer is, of course, that the psychology of conflict is simply a small 
fraction of the psychology of learning, and hence this textbook on abnormal 
psychology must be devoted first of all to a detailed presentation of learn- 
ing theory and the role of motivation. Then comes the conflict, and 
baffled wonder may well turn to “aha!” enthusiasm. 

Guthrie has derived the processes of symptom-formation as special 
cases of various kinds of learning. Further, he has given a behavioristic 
cast to the whole field of abnormal psychology. As few others have been 
able to do, Guthrie has thrown into bold relief the conception that much 
of the behavior which has puzzled psychologists no less than laymen 
is merely a reflection of ordinary psychological processes against a special 
background of personal history and social forces. The phobia is only a 
learned fear, developed and maintained under conditions which do not 
happen to most people; temper tantrums are angry explosions in children 
and adults who have had atypical reinforcements and inhibitions from 
ordinary parents. Character quirks, social reaction patterns, the unique- 
ness of each personality are but the consequences of normal learning in 
special environments; these problems refer to the content rather than the 
abstracted process of learning. 

With this emphatic background of learning theory, the author’s 
acknowledged dependence on Janet’s notion of mental energy seems 
incongruous. “ Mental energy ” has been interpreted in terms of Cannon’s 
theories of the reinforcement of action, but, in essence, Guthrie relies on 
an innate property of the organism to account for the development of 
neurotic, rather than normal, behavior. Both kinds of behavior develop 
as products of the same laws of learning, but neurotic and normal persons 
differ in the amount of “ mental energy” (adequacy of reinforcement of 
action) they possess and the kinds of social living to which they are 
subjected. No one can quarrel with the importance accorded the latter 
factor, but the proponent of innate weakness as an explanation of hysteria 
must surely meet the criticism that in many clinical cases the disordered 
behavior is apparently eliminated by extensive reéducation. In other 
words, the alleged native disability disappears under the same conditions 
that remove learned disabilities. This criticism obviously does not invali- 
date Professor Guthrie’s argument, but it is one which requires answer. 

As a text for courses in personality, mental hygiene, and abnormal 
psychology, the book may prove a little difficult. This will appear para- 
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doxical on first examination, since the style is light and the evidence 
largely anecdotal. The arguments are subtle, however, and the student 
may be seduced into a too casual and superficial reading. 
Rogsert R. Sears. 
Yale University. 


Dorcus, R. M., & SHarrer, G. W. Textbook of abnormal psychology, 
(2nd ed.) Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1939. Pp. xviii+475., 
Except for the inclusion of a brief chapter on chemical therapy, the 

second edition of this book differs but little from the first. There are 

minor additions and rearrangements in the text, and the results of some 
recent researches have been incorporated in various parts of the discussion. 

What was said in a review of the first edition may, in the main, be 

repeated for this one. 

There are various virtues to be noted. The descriptions of symp- 
tomatology are thorough and complete. References to psychiatric and 
semipsychiatric literature are extensive. There is a minimum of emphasis 
on classificatory schemata for mental disorders. Speech disorders are 
discussed more adequately than in any other text, and the final chapter 
on therapy remains a useful teaching guide. 

On the debit side, however, certain characteristics of the authors’ 
viewpoint seem even less desirable today than they did five years ago. 
The book is descriptive rather than dynamic, physiological rather than 
psychological. Throughout there is an appeal to a kind of specious 
neurologizing, a lugging in of polysyllabic physiology which is not always 
warranted by contemporary knowledge in those fields. For example: 
“ Theoretically, amnesia due to concussion represents failure of retention. 
The disturbed circulation prevents retention” (p. 122). What is the 
evidence? Disturbances of circulation produced by massive cranial 
operations do not customarily produce amnesia. 

The new section on disorders of memory is of no very evident 
advantage to either teachability or scholarship. It is primarily a descrip- 
tion of symptoms. In fact, throughout the book there is a minimum 
of psychology ; and what there is does not have a very modern ring. The 
section on “amatory desire,” for example, ignores nearly all the mass 
of information concerning sex behavior which has been collected during 
the last fifty years. Other omissions are equally conspicuous. The reader 
will search in vain for any indication that the tremendously significant 
advances of the last five years in the fields of personality and learning 
have influenced the new edition. And it is with something of a shock 
that one discovers that there is no mention anywhere of G. V. Hamilton, 
whose contributions to psychopathology are possibly the most important 
that have come from any American investigator. 

If the purpose of the book is to provide a compendium of symptoms 
and description of disordered behavior, it succeeds; if any reader wishes 
to know something of the life-history origins or psychological factors 
involved in mental disorders, he will have to look elsewhere. 

Rosert R. SEARs. 

Yale University. 
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Wirrty, P. A., & Skinner, C. E. (Ed.) Mental hygiene in modern edu- 
cation. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. Pp. x+539. 


This book is a compilation of contributions by nineteen authors in the 
field of mental hygiene. These contributors were selected so as to cover 
the entire range of workers: experts in the research laboratory; psychia- 
trists in charge of children’s clinics; educators in the classroom situation ; 
and psychologists in the clinic. The book is divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with the general problem of mental hygiene in the 
development of personality, and the second part deals with the special 
application of mental hygiene techniques to mental problems. It is 
intended to be used by students of education and psychology, teachers in 
service, school supervisors, administrators, adult education groups, and 
parents. In addition, the authors hope that it will be of interest to all 
socially-minded persons who hope to foster a “ good life” in American 
children. 

In the “Introduction” the authors point out that schools are still 
primarily concerned with the conformity of children to “ academic require- 
ments rather than with the development of flexible minds able to cope 
with new or troublesome situations.” Instead of helping youth to meet 
its present-day problems, schools actually very often contribute to chil- 
dren’s puzzlement and maladjustment. In the past there were sufficient 
means for youth to attain emotional maturity despite the schools’ failure 
to prepare them adequately to meet life’s emergencies. Today, with the 
prolongation of dependency, it is becoming more difficult for youth to 
adjust without adequate guidance. The authors have attempted in this 
book to present the small, but reliable, body of knowledge concerning 
personality development which can be useful in the classroom and in the 
home to guide the development of the young. 

The first part of the book includes chapters on personal development 
of the child from early infancy up through adolescence and an additional 
chapter on adult education. In this section the contributions of Harold H. 
Anderson and John N. Washburne are particularly useful. Anderson, 
unlike some of the other contributors, brings to his discussion the assist- 
ance of psychiatric concepts in the area of security that can be added so 
well to the tools of the psychologist. The rdle of education as a potential 
pathogenic agent, especially at the time of entering school, is stressed 
by several of the writers. The requirements of a healthful democratic 
environment necessary for mental hygiene are contrasted with the unhy- 
gienic nature of the perverse pattern of American culture, with its 
tendency to prevent individuals from thinking for themselves and from 
accepting new ideas. The personality development of the adolescent is 
described by John N. Washburne in a chapter which includes a discussion 
of the problems of nature versus nurture, individual difference, types and 
modern methods of measurement. He points out that, although typology 
has been, and still is, to some extent in disrepute, a practical need for 
type classification exists today. Administrators today accept whatever 
type classification is now available. For example, the feebleminded are 
treated as if they constituted a single type and are often given special 
environment on the basis of low intellectual status alone. There is need 
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today for a more comprehensive typology—and the author sponsors the 
need for measures of individual similarity in contrast with the over. 
developed methods of individual differences. 

The second part of the book devotes itself to special problems, among 
which are included educational diagnosis and remedial instruction, per- 
sonality development of the physically and mentally handicapped, and the 
role of the teacher and classroom in personality adjustment. Outstand- 
ing among these contributions are Louttit’s on personality disorders and 
Watson’s on the role of the teacher. Louttit classifies the various types 
of personality disorders with special reference to their detection and 
diagnosis. Watson points out the importance of the teacher’s own mental 
health in her attempts to influence child behavior and development. 

In common with most other books on mental hygiene this book 
promises more than it can possibly fulfill, The critical reader cannot 
help but feel that the amount of scientific knowledge in the field of mental 
hygiene is very limited, despite the attempts of well-wishers and idealistic 
educators to promote the “ good life” under the aegis of the mental 
hygiene movement. 

The subject matter that the book covers, ranging as it does over the 
entire field of human development, makes the task of the reviewer a very 
difficult one. Because of its broad scope the book does not cover each 
of the topics evenly. Some of the chapters are models of conciseness and 
carefully evaluated summaries of extant research. Others are more loosely 
written and with less care for the controls that differentiate general 
observation from scientific results. For example, the statement that 
“ four-year-olds more than other children, tend to criticize others and to 
seek attention and praise” may or may not be correct, depending on 
what four-year-olds were observed and how the observations were made. 
The unfortunate result of such statements, when placed in the hands of 
students, is either to discredit psychology, and especially mental hygiene, 
or to create a dogmatic belief which is quite in contrast with the attempt 
to develop flexible minds referred to in the “ Introduction.” 

Another shortcoming that the book suffers from is the failure to 
include reference to the work of psychoanalysts, especially in the chapters 
dealing with the emotional development of the child and the adolescent. 
No matter how unscientific some of the work of the analysts may be, 
their basic concepts are now part of the working hypotheses of nearly all 
students of behavior. 

Psychologists may find it very difficult to accept Stevenson’s ex-ca- 
thedra pronouncement that administration of clinics must invariably 
be lodged in the hands of psychiatrists. The primary reason for this 
arrangement is stated to be the fact that the clinic entails medical 
responsibilities for which there are usually legally defined obligations. 
Many psychologists may differ with him on this point. When the prob- 
lem before the clinic is primarily an educational problem, as it often is, 
it is at least questionable whether the administrative function should be 
in the hands of the medically trained psychiatrists rather than in those 
of the educationally trained psychologist. Furthermore, in some instances 
the full responsibility might well lie with the psychiatric social worker, 
and it is reasonable to suppose, in clinics where the social worker pos- 
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sesses the necessary administrative ability, that she be permitted to be 
the administrative head. The many child guidance clinics that are now 
administered successfully by psychologists and by social workers would 
tend to offer substantial validity to this claim. 

Another of the book’s difficulties emanates from its organization. 
Because of its attempt to treat separately the various levels of develop- 
ment much unnecessary repetition is introduced. Despite these dithculties, 
the book does present a very readable account of the available knowledge 
in the field of mental hygiene. It can serve as an interesting textbook in 
mental hygiene, provided that satisfactory supplementary readings are 
included. 

JosePpH ZUBIN. 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. 


SaLispuRY, F. S. Human development and learning: an interpretive 
introduction to psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. 
xviit+ 513. 

The subtitle to this book, dn interpretive introduction to psychology, 
is a bit misleading. The author has not attempted an introduction to psy- 
chology so much as an interpretation of the prospective student’s every- 
day problems in the light of psychological findings. The book is evidently 
written for the prospective elementary and secondary teacher. The author 
has taken as his task the problem of selecting and interpreting those 
psychological materials and topics which will be of greatest immediate 
assistance in the teaching situation. 

In harmony with this purpose there is a noticeable absence of con- 
troversial theoretical issues. No time is spent on the implications of 
different points of view for educational practice, and there are no 
detailed accounts of experimental and laboratory methods. The book 
is not, and makes no claim to being, theoretically systematic, although the 
treatment is colored throughout with a bias toward Gestalttheorie. 

The author employs the genetic approach to all topics considered. 
The student is asked to keep clearly before himself the fact that the 
present stage of development can be interpreted only in terms of the 
earlier stages. To assist toward this attitude the second chapter is 
devoted to a description of the “ Nelson” family in which the different 
developmental stages of the three children are pictured in contrast with 
each other and with their parents. Chapters 3 to 6, inclusive, deal with 
embryological development, with the development of the control of 
behavior through the nervous and muscular systems, and with the rdle 
of the autonomic and glandular systems in emotional development. 
Chapters 7 to 12, inclusive, deal with the development of intelligence, the 
learning process, memory (styled “ Conservation of Experience”), and 
thinking. The remaining chapters, 13 to 18, are devoted to problems of 
individual differences and personality. 

His treatment of learning will serve to illustrate in some more concrete 
fashion just how the author proceeds to show the bearings of* psycho- 
logical materials on the interpretation of the problems presented the teacher 
by the school child. The topic is covered in three chapters: “ Organiza- 
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tion in Learning and in Conscious Experience ”; “ Thinking and Learning 


Take Direction”; and “ Factors That Influence Learning.” In the first 
the main problem seems to be that of trying to discover how the external 
world is perceived by the child. Learning is pictured as a developing, 
dynamic process that means continuous changes in the external world as 
well as in the learner. To appreciate just how things appear to the child 
we are reminded of the experiments of Kohler, and of Wheeler and 
Perkins, which demonstrated that children, hens, chimpanzees, and gold 
fish made “ relational” choices. These experiments show that experiences 
are organized into patterns. Meanings arise with this patterning. Repe- 
tition (the experiments of Thorndike) plays no role in the development 
of meanings. Likewise, contiguity alone is powerless without the strength- 
ening function of belongingness and acceptability (Thorndike’s work 
again). The author holds that all of this demonstrates that the factors 
that “count in learning are those that bring about organization in the 
experience.” Some newer educational procedures are then described as 
being illustrative of this newer view of learning. Lashley’s studies of 
brain function are also introduced to support the contention of the primary 
and basic réle of organization in learning. 

The conditions giving direction to learning and thinking are described 
under the rubric of interests, not motivation. (The terms “ motive” and 
“ motivation” appear nowhere in the text.) The genetic history of 
interests is traced from the first dim awareness of babyhood through the 
development of the concepts of the self and the not-self, together with 
concepts of the relational and dynamic aspects of these two. These 
concepts then become patterned into larger wholes called “ interests.” 
This development of the topic leads into a discussion of the nature and 
value of vocational interest tests. 

On the problem of the factors influencing learning the author lays 
most stress on the role of maturation in permitting the development of 
insight. The traditional long list of factors influencing learning is not 
mentioned, and only cursory treatment is given trial and error learning 
and the traditional laws of learning. 

This description of his treatment of learning will give a rough notion 
of his treatment of other topics. The more technical psychologist will 
not approve of the text because of its lack of experimental detail and the 
manner in which the author departs from the conventional psychological 
categories. The reviewer does not feel qualified to say whether a book of 
this sort will be of real assistance to the prospective teacher, or, rather, 
whether it will be of greater aid than the more conventional type. The 
book is written in an easy, fluent style that will probably hold the interest 
of the students for which it was written. 


R. H. 
University of Arkansas. 


AvcierR, E. La mémoire et la vie: essai de défense du mécanisme psy- 
chologique.- Paris: Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. 251. 
The title of this book, although not seriously misleading, does not indi- 
cate the thesis which its distinguished author has sought to develop. In 
earlier works (De l’action a la connaissance, 1923; Une psychologie objec- 
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tive est-elle possible?, 1928; Mécanismes et conscience, 1934), M. Augier 
presented a Gallic version of American behaviorism. In the present 
yolume, which includes more than memory and considerably less than life, 
the author returns to the same thesis, but broadens the bases of his argu- 
ments to such an extent that the whole range of mental phenomena, from 
tropisms to insights, is brought within the scope of psychological objec- 
tivism. The negativism and dogmatic exclusions of early uncritical 
behaviorism have disappeared, to be replaced by a tolerant doctrine which 
argues that all psychological data are capable of formulation in objective 
terminology. 

The gist of Augier’s argument is that all concepts, if they are to have 
any scientific value, must be couched in language which makes use of 
spatial and temporal codrdinates. His use of the word ‘objective’ 
(unfortunately nowhere explicitly defined) is always in relation to the 
language of concepts, never to the data oi observation. Initial data, in 
and of themselves, are neither objective nor subjective, except possibly 
in some metaphysical sense which is of no concern to science. For 
science data are merely what they are, which is to say that they are of 
no intrinsic importance. A datum acquires scientific significance only 
when it is observed in relation to some other datum, and then it is the 
relation, rather than the end-terms, that is important. 

Experimentally determined relations between data are the starting 
points of scientific concepts, and these relations are universally described 
in the natural sciences in terms of space and time. But the data of 
natural science do not differ in kind from those reported by so-called 
introspection. Indeed, the initial data of all sciences are introspections. 
It must therefore follow that psychological concepts, regardless of the 
data upon which they are based, need be no less objective than the 
concepts of physical science, both because their data are indistinguishable 
from those of other sciences and because objectivity of concepts is a 
matter of logic, not a matter of fact. 

The position which Augier defends is strikingly similar to that of the 
logical positivists and the operationists. The character of any given 
science is revealed by the language and logic of its concepts, not by its 
initial data of observation. The subject matter of all sciences, including 
psychology, is the same, so that all efforts to define psychology in terms 
of some unique mental stuff are futile and represent the lingering remains 
of a rapidly vanishing metaphysics. There is no evidence that Augier has 
been directly influenced by the writings of those scientists and logicians 
who at the moment so vigorously espouse the cause of-unity of science, 
yet every paragraph of the present volume is permeated by the spirit of 
this newest hope in the logic and methodology of science. 

Carrot C. Pratt. 
Rutgers University. 


Luck, J. M. (Ed.), & Hat, V. E. (Assoc. Ed.) Annual review of 
physiology. (Vol. I.) Stanford Univ.: American Physiological Society 
& Annual Reviews, 1939. Pp. vii+705. 
This is the first volume of an annual review intended “ to provide the 
reader with a comprehensive survey of the vear’s research in physiology.” 
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It will differ from other reviews such as Physiological Reviews, which 
“provide exhaustive treatments of selected topics,” in that it will give 
broad, year-by-year résumés of the significant work in the entire field 
of physiology. 

A comparison of this volume with the 1938 volume of Physiological 
Reviews shows some resemblances of treatment in the two, the main 
difference seeming to be in the limitation of references to about one year, 
though not always the calendar year, 1938. So far as breadth of the 
survey is concerned, Kerridge’s ‘“ Recent advances in knowledge concern- 
ing hearing and speech” in Physiological Reviews is as broad as those 
in the “Annual Review.” However, there is no overlapping of fields 
in the two volumes. 

It is expected that the list of topics treated and the manner of treat- 
ment will vary from year to year as the emphasis in research output 
shifts. The distinguished editorial committee may be counted on to 
produce an important document, regardless of the particular method and 
content of any given year. 

This first volume contains material all of which will be of interest to 
many psychologists. It provides easy access to a surprisingly large 
number of references in foreign languages. Each of twenty-four topics 
is reviewed by a well-known specialist in the field. Of these topics ten 
should be of special psychological interest. They are: “ Physiological 
Aspects of Genetics” (G. W. Beadle); “ Developmental Physiology” 
(Joseph Needham) ; “ Energy Metabolism” (J. R. Murlin) ; “ Electrical 
Phenomena of the Brain and Spinal Cord” (Hallowell Davis); “The 
Spinal Cord and Reflex Action” (J. C. Eccles); “ Bioelectric Studies 
of the Excitation and Response of Nerve” (D. W. Bronk and F. Brink, 
Jr.) ; “‘ The Autonomic Nervous System” (J. C. Hinsey); “ The Special 
Senses” (J. M. D. Olmstead); “ Physiological Psychology” (E. R. 
Hilgard and C. P. Stone); and “ Endocrine Glands” (H. M. Evans), 

The article on ‘‘ Physiological Psychology ” is divided into two parts: 
“The Conditioned Reflex” (Hilgard) and “ Miscellaneous Topics” 
(Stone). Hilgard considers it a desirable practice “to reserve the name 
conditioned reflex for alterations of response in experiments following 
the prototype of Pavlov and Bekhterev.” This, perhaps, provides the 
justification for including the conditioned reflex under physiological psy- 
chology, since it excludes that kind of learning recently called the 
“ Thorndikian response.” Still, it is not easy to see that one kind of 
learning is more physiological than the other, except in terms of the 
origin of the techniques. 

“ Miscellaneous Topics” includes Development of Behavior, Brain 
Mechanisms, Behavior Related to Nutrition, Studies Bearing on Drive 
and Motivation (including Drive, Energy Output, and Sex Behavior), 
Factors Related to Mental Work and Efficiency (including Anoxemia, 
Drugs, and Bodily Tensions). Only the high lights in these topics are 
presented, with fifty-eight references covering all of them. 

The reviewer has only one criticism to make of the survey of this 
enormous mass of material. It is that, in a volume which is essentially a 
reference work, the citations should be more systematically arranged. 
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Each author apparently used his own taste in arranging his bibliography. 
The best are arranged alphabetically and numbered, and are referred to 
by number in the text. Others are neither numbered nor alphabetically 
arranged, and in several instances the references by the same author 
are not grouped together, but are scattered through the list according to 
the order in which they are referred to in the text. This lack of uni- 
formity in organization will, doubtless, be corrected in the succeeding 
volume. 

A. T. PoFFENBERGER. 


Columbia University. 


Moore, H. Psychology for business and industry. New York: McGraw- 


Hill, 1939. Pp. xi+527. 


Although the title of this book would indicate that it is aimed at those 
actually engaged in business and industry, the Preface states explicitly 
that it seeks, rather, “to introduce the student to those aspects of 
personnel problems in business and industry to which psychology has 
given, or can give, a contribution.” The author reports: “I... was 
constantly disturbed by the contrast between the results from laboratory 
experiments and the reported experiences of adult members of my classes.” 
The result of this dilemma is a book in which the author has endeavored 
to marry the “ practical ” with the scientific. 

The first chapter consists of a sketch of psychology’s service to busi- 
ness and industry. A chapter on “Getting a Job” follows. Chapters 
III to IX, inclusive, deal with the importance and methods of fitting the 
worker to the job. Chapters X to XIII treat motivation, employee acci- 
dents, fatigue, and the problem employee. The last two chapters are 
concerned with psychological problems in advertising and selling. The 
volume as a whole is essentially a review of topics in the psychology of 
industrial personnel rather than the more general approach which the title 
might lead one to expect. 

The book is replete with evidences either of haste or of carelessness. 
For example, the reader is introduced to the “ Psychology Corporation ” 
upon at least four occasions, and there are references to “V. V. Bing- 
ham,” “C. H. Griffiths,” “H. H. Borden,” and “ Burtt, H. E., Employ- 
ment Psychology, . . . 1936.” On page 58, the table is not self-con- 
sistent, while the table on page 322 does not tally with the descriptive 
text. There will be those who will scarcely approve the recommendation 
of Dick Carlson’s How to develop personal power or the citations from 
popular periodicals. This reviewer was astonished to learn that “ per- 
sonality is the most important contribution anyone can carry to an 
organization” (p. 46), since the author had confessed, only two pages 
earlier, that personality “ defies description.” 

The value of the volume is not enhanced by a looseness of statement 
which pervades its pages and of which the following citations are typical: 

“The guide should follow up the development of the habit and acquisition of 


the necessary skills so that the beginner functions at his maximum efficiency— 
his physiological limit” (p. 249). 
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‘“ Repeated surveys of the Psychology Corporation (sic) have shown that 
competitors of an advertiser benefit more from his advertising than he does” 
(p. 452). 


“This is due primarily to the fact that most people are visual-minded and 


can retain an image of a picture much more easily than they can an image 
coming from any other sense organ” (p. 460). 


“The Advertising Clubs of the World . .. have succeeded in eliminating 
dishonest, and much objectionable, advertising’’ (p. 450). 


(Italics are the reviewer's. ) 


Thoughtful individuals will not question a psychologist’s right to be 
practical; however, they may well question his right to label practicality 
as psychology. An inclination in the latter direction tends to weaken the 
genuine service Moore has rendered in assembling a wealth of material 
from American and European sources. Not even this, however, can 
prevent the volume from becoming a useful source of reference for the 
cautious teacher. 

ALAN M. KeErsHNeER. 

University of Maryland. 


Riper, P. R. An introduction to modern statistical methods. New York: 
Wiley, 1939. Pp. ix+220. 


For review purposes, the contents of this book may, perhaps, be profit- 
ably divided into two parts, to be considered separately. The first five 
chapters present the basic concepts of statistical method. These chapters 
deal with the usual textbook material, i.e. characteristics of the frequency 
distribution, methods of graphical representation, measures of central 
tendency and their respective uses, variability, regression, and correlation, 
the binomial theorem and its application to probability, the normal distri- 
bution and tests of significance based upon it. In the treatment of these 
topics, several points neglected by many textbooks in statistics are brought 
out. The close relationship between the binomial and normal distribu- 
tions, for example, is clearly explained. Also, the relative nature of the 
concept of significance is made clear, and R. A. Fisher’s concept of 
“ fiducial,” or confidence, limits is introduced. In evaluating the signifi- 
cance of a correlation coefficient and of the difference between two coeffi- 
cients, Rider discards the probable error (following Fisher) in favor of 
a logarithmic transformation, which is more precise when one is dealing 
with small samples. The nomenclature followed throughout the text is 
that used by Fisher. 

From the point of view of its usefulness to psychologists, this first 
part of the text probably does not fulfill the author’s claim, made in the 
Preface, that his book “is suitable as a textbook for a first course in the 
subject.” The book assumes a knowledge of mathematics which many 
students, beginning graduate work in psychology, do not possess. More- 
over, the author goes into the mathematical derivation of formulas with 
greater thoroughness than is probably necessary for the student of psy- 
chology who is interested mainly in experimental applications. For more 
advanced students, however, this portion of Rider’s book is decidedly 
valuable. 
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Rider’s chief contribution is in the last four chapters of his book, 
which consist, in the main, of an exposition of Fisher’s methods. The 
© applicability of these techniques to many problems in experimental psy- 
H chology has come to be increasingly realized, but the difficulty experi- 
enced by many students in following Fisher’s treatment has served to 
restrict their use of his methods. Among the topics discussed by Rider 
are tests of significance for small-sample statistics, i.e. the “t” ratio, the 
chi-square distribution and its uses, elementary theorems in the analysis 
of variance and of covariance, and, finally, the problem of experimental 
design. Included under the last heading are explanations of the random- 
ized block method, of the experimental arrangement known as the Latin 
Square, and of the method of factorial design with its control techniques 
of confounding and the use of dummy treatments. A knowledge of these 
methods, as outlined by Rider, will make available to the experimental 
psychologist, as well as to the scientist in other fields, more precise ways 
of setting up his experiment and of interpreting his results. As an intro- 
duction and interlinear to Fisher, Rider’s book is distinctly useful to the 
researcher in psychology. 

Henry E. Garrett. 


Columbia University. 
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“ Repeated surveys of the Psychology Corporation (sic) have shown that 
competitors of an advertiser benefit more from his advertising than he does” 
(p. 452). 


“This is due primarily to the fact that most people are visual-minded and 


can retain an image of a picture much more easily than they can an image 
coming from any other sense organ” (p. 460). 


“The Advertising Clubs of the World ... have succeeded in eliminating 
dishonest, and much objectionable, advertising” (p. 450). 


(Italics are the reviewer's. ) 


Thoughtful individuals will not question a psychologist’s right to be 
practical; however, they may well question his right to label practicality 
as psychology. An inclination in the latter direction tends to weaken the 
genuine service Moore has rendered in assembling a wealth of material 
from American and European sources. Not even this, however, can 
prevent the volume from becoming a useful source of reference for the 
cautious teacher. 

ALAN M. KErsHNeER. 

University of Maryland. 


Riper, P. R. An introduction to modern statistical methods. New York: 
Wiley, 1939. Pp. ix+220. 


For review purposes, the contents of this book may, perhaps, be profit- 
ably divided into two parts, to be considered separately. The first five 
chapters present the basic concepts of statistical method. These chapters 
deal with the usual textbook material, i.e. characteristics of the frequency 
distribution, methods of graphical representation, measures of central 
tendency and their respective uses, variability, regression, and correlation, 
the binomial theorem and its application to probability, the normal distri- 
bution and tests of significance based upon it. In the treatment of these 
topics, several points neglected by many textbooks in statistics are brought 
out. The close relationship between the binomial and normal distribu- 
tions, for example, is clearly explained. Also, the relative nature of the 
concept of significance is made clear, and R. A. Fisher’s concept of 
“ fiducial,” or confidence, limits is introduced. In evaluating the signifi- 
cance of a correlation coefficient and of the difference between two coeffi- 
cients, Rider discards the probable error (following Fisher) in favor of 
a logarithmic transformation, which is more precise when one is dealing 
with small samples. The nomenclature followed throughout the text is 
that used by Fisher. 

From the point of view of its usefulness to psychologists, this first 
part of the text probably does not fulfill the author’s claim, made in the 
Preface, that his book “is suitable as a textbook for a first course in the 
subject.” The book assumes a knowledge of mathematics which many 
students, beginning graduate work in psychology, do not possess. More- 
over, the author goes into the mathematical derivation of formulas with 
greater thoroughness than is probably necessary for the student of psy- 
chology who is interested mainly in experimental applications. For more 
advanced students, however, this portion of Rider’s book is decidedly 
valuable. 
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Rider’s chief contribution is in the last four chapters of his book, 
which consist, in the main, of an exposition of Fisher’s methods. The 
applicability of these techniques to many problems in experimental psy- 
chology has come to be increasingly realized, but the difficulty experi- 
enced by many students in following Fisher’s treatment has served to 
restrict their use of his methods. Among the topics discussed by Rider 
are tests of significance for small-sample statistics, i.e. the “t” ratio, the 
chi-square distribution and its uses, elementary theorems in the analysis 
of variance and of covariance, and, finally, the problem of experimental 
design. Included under the last heading are explanations of the random- 
ized block method, of the experimental arrangement known as the Latin 
Square, and of the method of factorial design with its control techniques 
of confounding and the use of dummy treatments. A knowledge of these 
methods, as outlined by Rider, will make available to the experimental 
psychologist, as well as to the scientist in other fields, more precise ways 
of setting up his experiment and of interpreting his results. As an intro- 
duction and interlinear to Fisher, Rider’s book is distinctly useful to the 
researcher in psychology. 

Henry E. Garrett. 

Columbia University. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Frank N. FREEMAN has been appointed dean of the School of 


Education of the University of California, succeeding Dr. W. W. Kemp. 
Dr. Freeman was formerly professor of educational psychology at the 
University of Chicago. 


Dr. Bronson Price, instructor in psychology at the Ohio State 


University, who was a passenger on the Athenia, has arrived safely in 
this country. 


Dr. S1cGMUND Freup died in London on September 23 of a heart 


Dr. Georce F. Arps, dean of the Graduate School at the Ohio State 
University, died at University Hospital in Columbus on September 16, 
1939. 


THE annual meetings of the Eastern Psychological Association will 
be held on April 5 and 6, 1940, at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
Copies of the Revised By-Laws, to be submitted for final action at the 
spring meetings, are now available from the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. Harry Helson, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Requests for copies and comments and suggestions should be sent to 
him. It is desired to frame a set of By-Laws which shall express the 
desires and meet the needs of as many members of the Association as 
possible, and suggestions will be welcomed by the Board of Directors. 
Members are urged to send changes of address to the Treasurer of the 
American Psychological Association by December 15 in order to insure 
correct addresses on material regarding the Atlantic City meetings, as 
the addressograph of the parent organization will be used in sending out 
notices. 


Tue staff of the new Rochester Guidance Center, Rochester, New 
York, a mental hygiene clinic for Rochester and Monroe County, financed 
jointly by the Community Chest and the County, has now been made 
complete. The full staff of the Center is as follows: director: Carl R. 
Rogers, Ph.D.; psychiatrist: Chester L. Reynolds, M.D.; clinical psy- 
chologists: Gordon L. Riley, M.A.; Virginia W. Lewis, M.A.; Chester 
C. Bennett, Ph.D.; Annette L. Gillette, Ph.D.; Natalie A. King; psy- 
chiatric social worker: D. Elizabeth Davis, M.A., M.S.W.; intake 
secretary: Mrs. Constance Obourn, M.A.; psychological interne: Mrs. 
Dorothy I. Wronker, M.A. 
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842 NOTES AND NEWS 


A variety of problems covering infancy to age 21 will be accepted at 
the Center for study and treatment. The organization is unique in that 
its work is more closely integrated with that of other community agencies 
than is usually the case with child guidance clinics; and it frankly recog- 
nizes the overlapping function of psychiatrist, psychologist, and psy- 
chiatric social worker. 


VotumeE 1, Number 1, of the new Journal of Criminal Psycho- 
pathology, under the editorship of Dr. V. C. Branham, appeared in July 
of this year. The journal is published by the Woodbourne Institution 
for Defective Delinquents, New York State Department of Correction, 
is issued quarterly, and is distributed free of charge as a project of the 
Institution’s class of journalism. Original articles, abstracts from cur- 
rent literature, and book reviews are included. All communications with 
regard to the journal should be addressed to Dr. V. C. Branham, 
Woodbourne, New York. 
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NONRECEIPT by a subscriber of any European scientific journal seri- 
ously needed as research material should be promptly reported to the 
American Documentation Institute. The Cultural Relations Committee 
of the Institute is working closely with the Cultural Relations Division 
of the Department of State in an effort to bring it about that all research 
material having no relation to war, regardless of origin or destination, 
shall continue to pass freely. Reports, with full details as to where sub- 
scription was placed, name and address of subscriber, volume, date, and 
number of last issue received, should be addressed to the American 
Documentation Institute, Bibliofilm Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, D. C. 
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